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ALBANIA. 12 Feb.—Rejection of reclamation scheme (see Yugoslavia) 


ANTARCTIC. 11 Feb.—Soviet claims (see U.S.S.R.). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 6 Feb.—Representatives of all member States except 
Transjordan met in Cairo to discuss the U.N. invitation to attend the 
Palestine armistice talks (see p. 86). 


ARGENTINA. 4 Feb.—The National Economic Council urged the 
Government to take measures to stabilize the economy including 
reduction of expenditure, revision of taxation, increased farm produc- 
tion, development of industry, stricter control of bank credits, and 
stimulation of the export trade. 

8 Feb.—Strikes. As a result of an intensification of a printers’ strike 
for higher wages, no newspapers appeared in Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA. 6 Feb.—Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, speaking in a 
broadcast of the country’s economic strength said that by June the 
external debt would have been reduced to £544 million as compared 
with £654 million in 1932 and that external reserves were about {330 
million compared with about {95 million in 1929. The nation now 
depended less on overseas markets as a result of the development of 
secondary industries. 

g Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Dr Evatt told Parliament in 
answer to questions that the Government had informed the United 
Nations of its deep concern. The trial, together with the treatment of the 
Calvinist and Lutheran leaders, appeared to involve the general question 
of rights under the Peace Treaty to which the Government was a party. 
The matter would be brought before the next General Assembly. 

14 Feb.—Defence. A conference of State and Federal Ministers at 
Canberra agreed to spend £148 million on the construction of a vast 
system of hydro-electric power stations feeding subterranean atomic- 
bombproof factories. The power would be harnessed by diverting the 
headwaters of the Snowy River. The whole scheme would take about 
twenty-five years to complete. 

15 Feb.—Mr Chifley told Parliament that reductions in the social 
service contributions and in income tax would amount to £A36,500,000 
in the next financial year. 

Mr Eden arrived in Sydney from New Zealand. 


AUSTRIA. 5 Feb.—Peace Treaty. Lord Henderson, British Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said in a statement in Vienna that 
in the forthcoming discussions his Government would continue to make 
no concession to Yugoslavia’s territorial claims or to her demand for 
$150 million in reparations. He later returned to London. 

8 Feb.—Dr Gruber in London (see Great Britain). 

g Feb.—Treaty discussions (see Council of Foreign Ministers). 

11 Feb.—At a meeting of the Allied Council the three western Powers 
refused to authorize the organization of the ‘Austrian Democratic 
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Union’ as a political party on the grounds that it tried to recruit its 
members among former Nazis and that it did not enjoy popular support. 


BELGIUM. 10 Feb.—It was announced that a trade agreement of 
about £12,600,000 had been signed with Portugal. 


BRAZIL. 7 Feb.—Recognition of Israel was announced. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 13 Feb.—The Premier, Mr Brian Johnson, 
announced a $90 million development programme. Work was to start 
immediately on an extension of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway to 
Prince George and eventually into the Peace River district and on the 
construction of a new highway from Vancouver to Squamish. The pro- 
gramme also included plans for hydro-electric expansion and irrigation. 


BULGARIA. 10 Feb.—Espionage. It was announced in Sofia that 
fifteen leaders of the United Evangelical Church were to be tried on 
charges of espionage for Great Britain and the U.S.A. Six of the 
accused were also charged with violating the currency law. Thirteen 
British and Americans who had been in the country were also named. 
The deputy Foreign Minister told correspondents that religious free- 
dom was guaranteed by the Constitution and that the Churchmen were 
being tried for specific crimes—to which they had already confessed. 
State Department comment (see United States). 

It was announced that the Socialist and Liberal Parties had been dis- 
solved and their members incorporated into the Fatherland Front. 

11 Feb.—British statement on arrest of Church leaders (see Great 
Britain). 

12 Feb.—Sofia radio announced a purge of the National Council of 
the Fatherland Front. 


BURMA. 4 Feb.—Fighting continued in Insein. The insurgents were 
believed to be attacking in force the Twante Canal which connected 
Rangoon river with the Irrawaddy. 

6 Feb.—Government aircraft bombed Karen positions at Insein and 
dropped leaflets warning the rebels that if they failed to surrender within 
twenty-four hours they must face air, naval, and land attacks. A Govern- 
ment communiqué claimed that a Karen stronghold at Basein had been 
recaptured and that Karen bands near Pegu had been ‘smashed’. 

7 Feb.—Government forces were reported to be closing in round 
Insein. Conditions in Basein were said to be returning to normal. 

About 30,000 civil servants who went on strike were ordered by the 
Government to return to work on 10 February on pain of dismissal. 

8 Feb.—Government forces recaptured Bassein airfield. 

g Feb.—Karen positions at Insein were bombed and machine-gunned. 
The Government claimed that their troops were advancing north of 
Thamaing along the Rangoon-Insein road. The situation at Moulmein 
was reported to be tense following the arrest of rebel leaders. The 
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BURMA (continued) 
British Ambassador refuted press allegations that British nationals were 
smuggling arms to the rebels. 

10 Feb.—Government forces breached the defences on the Rangoon- 
Insein road. Sporadic fighting continued at Insein. 

The strike of civil servants continued and the Government ordered 
the dismissal of all who failed to report for duty. 

12 Feb.—The Government announced that a combined Karen and 
Communist attack on Pyapon, forty-five miles south-west of Rangoon, 
had been repulsed and that rebel concentrations near Moulmein had 
been attacked. 

14 Feb.—Parliament passed the Democratic Local Self-Government 
Bill which replaced the old system of village administration by one 
providing for elected village councils. 

15 Feb.—Government forces improved their positions near Insein 
and Pegu. Mopping up continued along the Bassein River. The situa- 
tion at Pyapon, between Bassein and Rangoon, was believed to have 
deteriorated. 


CANADA. 4 Feb.—Constitutional Changes. Mr St Laurent, Prime 
Minister, told Parliament in answer to a question that his proposal to 
amend the North America Act (see p. 68) would be subject to discussions 
with the provinces and would not be introduced in the current session. 

M. Stalin’s Statements. Mr Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, told Parliament that though it would be folly to discourage any 
genuine move for peace the purposes of totalitarian Communism re- 
mained unchanged. Any decrease in the east-west tension was due to the 
policy of unprovocative resistance to Communist aggression under- 
taken by the western Powers. 

5 Feb.—Mr Howe’s speech at St John’s (see Newfoundland). 

7 Feb.—Newfoundland. Mr St Laurent introduced a resolution in 
Parliament approving the terms of union signed in December. 

8 Feb.—Trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. Mr St Laurent told Parliament 
that he would seek the co-operation of the other signatories of the 
Hungarian Peace Treaty in any action which the Government might 
take to protest against the sentence. 

Newfoundland. Mr St Laurent told Parliament during the debate that 
the Government were negotiating with the U.S.A. on the U.S. bases in 
Newfoundland with the purpose of bringing them into accord with the 
existing joint defence arrangements between the two countries. 

11 Feb.—Mr St Laurent left by air for Washington. 

12 Feb.—Mr St Laurent’s statements on radar network, U.S. bases in 
Newfoundland, etc. (see United States). 

14 Feb.—Mr St Laurent returned from Washington. 

16 Feb.—Newfoundland. The resolution was approved by 140 votes 


to 74. 


CHINA. 4 Feb.—There appeared to be some confusion as to the seat of 
Government. Dr Sun Fo, Prime Minister, and Dr Wu Teh-chen, 
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Foreign Minister, arrived at Canton but it was known that Gen. Li 
Tsung-jen, the acting President, and the Legislative and Control 
Yuans were remaining in Nanking. 

6 Feb—Dr Sun Fo, Prime Minister, told a press conference in 
Canton that the Government would continue the war rather than yield 
to the Communist demand to hand over Nationalist leaders as ‘war 
criminals’. They expected an honourable peace, not one of abject sur- 
render. He denied reports that the acting President, Gen. Li Tsung-jen, 
had begged the Cabinet to return to Nanking but said that Nanking 
remained the official capital and that the move to Canton was to prevent 
military pressure on Nanking from hampering peace efforts. Nanking 
and Shanghai would continue to be defended. 

7 Feb—The Communists were reported to have moderated their 
demands, conceding that if the Nanking Government were unable to 
hand over ‘war criminals’ they must at least prevent their escape. 

8 Feb.—Gen. Li visited Shanghai where he addressed the officers’ 
training corps and warned them to be prepared for an attack. 

g Feb.—Gen. Chang Fah-Kwei was appointed C.-in-C. of the army. 

10 Feb.—Rebel provincial troops and Communist guerrillas were 
reported to be attacking Swabue on the Kwantung coast about eighty 
miles north-east of Hong Kong. 

11 Feb.—Twenty persons were killed and many injured by an 
explosion in a Government arsenal, six miles north of Canton. 

13 Feb.—A peace mission was reported to have left Shanghai for 
Peking. 

16 Feb—Dr Sun Fo denied reports that he had offered to resign. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 8 Feb.—Austrian Treaty. 
Dr Gruber in London (see Great Britain). 

g Feb.—Austrian Treaty. The discussions which had been broken off 
in May (see Vol. IV, p. 286) were resumed in London by the deputies of 
the four Powers. After the British, U.S., and French deputies had 
renewed their support for Article 5 (which declared that the frontiers 
should be those of 1 January 1938), the Soviet delegate proposed that 
the Yugoslav Government be given another hearing on their claims to 
part of Styria and Carinthia. 

M. Bebler, Yugoslav deputy Foreign Minister, arrived in London to 
attend the discussions. 

10 Feb.—Austrian Treaty. The British, French, and U.S. deputies 
stated that they were opposed to hearing the Yugoslav Government on 
frontier changes or reparations but that they would not object to hearing 
their economic and other claims. No agreement was reached in discus- 
sions on the repatriation of refugees and displaced persons. 

11 Feb.—Austrian Treaty. Agreement was reached on an article 
dealing with the disposal of military material, but there was a deadlock 
over a second military article under the heading ‘Prevention of German 
Rearmament’ which the British and U.S. deputies wanted to abolish 
arguing that its purposes would be achieved by other articles, and which 
the Soviet delegate continued to favour. 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

14 Feb.—Austrian Treaty. A letter was received from M. Bebler 
offering the co-operation of his Government on the questions at issue, 
In discussions on the reparations clause the Soviet deputy protected 
Yugoslavia’s claim to $150 million against the contention of the other 
deputies that in accordance with the Potsdam Declaration Austria 
should pay no reparations. 

15 Feb.—Austrian Treaty. Inconclusive discussions were held on the 
question of Soviet claims to oil and shipping, the western deputies 
indicating that they would be ready to make concessions if a precise 
figure were named, and the Soviet deputy reaffirming that agreement 
on the justice of percentage claims must precede an examination of 
detail. 

16 Feb.—Austrian Treaty. The deputies agreed to inform M. Bebler 
that they would hear him on any points he wished to raise. The Austrian 
Government were informed that their views would also be heard. 

Dr Gruber returned to Vienna for a week. 


CYPRUS. 5 Feb.—Resignation of Governor (see Great Britain). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 8 Feb.—The press announced that the Socialist 
party was to try to rebuild its membership and that three thousand 
functionaries had been newly educated to find and train new members. 

Army Purge. Gen. Svoboda, Defence Minister, issued a statement 
that junior officers who had proved ‘not too sympathetic’ to the régime 
were being stripped of their rank. 

10 Feb.—Trade Agreement. It was announced in Prague that as a 
result of the Ministerial mission to Moscow in December, a new agree- 
ment had been signed with the U.S.S.R. providing for an additional £5 
million worth of trade each way. Soviet raw materials including non- 
ferrous metals, iron ore, and buna would be received in exchange for 
manufactured goods. Negotiations were in progress to settle the terms 
and also further quotas. 

12 Feb.—Espionage. One student was sentenced to death in his 
absence, another was sentenced to life imprisonment, and eleven other 
young persons were given varying terms of imprisonment on charges of 
plotting against the Republic. Four were found not guilty. Charges 
against another ten accused of being in touch with the U.S. counter- 
intelligence corps were withdrawn pending the drawing up of a new 
indictment. 

14 Feb.—The new ‘free’ market in food began to function. 

Army Purge. Gen. Mrazek, a leader of the resistance movement 
during the war and later military attaché in Moscow, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment by the State Court in Prague for sending secret 
information abroad to a British Intelligence agent and for other anti- 
State activities. Two officers charged with him were sentenced to shorter 
terms of imprisonment and three others were acquitted. 


DENMARK. 4 Feb.—It was announced in Copenhagen that an agree- 
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ment had been made with Norway on the exchange of war armaments. 

Feb.—Defence. M. Rasmussen, Foreign Minister, told Parliament 
that in the recent discussions with Norway and Sweden the Govern- 
ment had supported the plan for a Nordic defence alliance and that the 
idea had not been abandoned. It was too early to discuss the possibility 
of joining the Atlantic Pact discussions. The Social Democrat spokesman 
said that his party unreservedly supported a Nordic pact. The Con- 
servative spokesman spoke in favour of the Atlantic Pact but said his 
party would if necessary support a Scandinavian alliance. 

15 Feb.—The last German refugees left the country. 


EGYPT. 10 Feb.—Nile Project. It was announced in Cairo that the 
Cabinet had approved a plan for participating with Uganda in a hydro- 
electric and irrigation scheme for the headwaters of the Nile. A report 
published in London showed that the scheme, which had been worked 
out by British and Egyptian technical experts, and which might take 
twenty years to complete, included a dam across the Nile at Owen Falls, 
a string of regulating works along the White Nile, a canal system by- 
passing the Sudd (the great swamp in the Southern Sudan), regulation 
of the Blue Nile, and the use of Lake Tana in Ethiopia as a storage 
reservoir. Mr McNeil’s statement (see Great Britain). 

12 Feb.—U.N. Commission for Palestine in Cairo (see Palestine). 

13 Feb.—Muslim Brotherhood. Sheikh Hassan el Banna, leader of the 
outlawed Muslim Brotherhood, who was reported to have received 
letters threatening him with death if he revealed secrets of the Brother- 
hood, was shot dead in Cairo. His assailant escaped. 


EIRE. 4 Feb.—The Government announced that the public transport 
system, except the Great Northern Railway (Ireland) Company, was to 
be nationalized. 

Dr O’Higgins, Minister for Defence, said in a speech at Cork that as 
a result of the establishment of the Republic, partition had become 
an international question like that of Palestine or any other divided 
country. 

10 Feb.—Northern Ireland. Mr Costello, Prime Minister, and Mr de 
Valera issued a statement on behalf of all the political parties protesting 
against partition and repudiating the idea that the Northern Ireland 
election was a plebiscite. If there was to be a plebiscite it must be for all 
Ireland as a unit. 

12 Feb.—The High Commissioner’s office in London issued two 
statements, the first reaffirming that the Government could not take 
part in the proposed Atlantic Alliance so long as the country remained 
partitioned. Unification would remove the last grievance of the Irish 
people against Britain. The second statement alleged that the Northern 
Ireland elections were ‘so defective that no other result was possible’. 
Constituencies were ‘gerrymandered’ and tricks played with the register. 

The Government announced their de facto recognition of Israel. 

15 Feb.—Northern Ireland. Mr Costello speaking at the annual con- 
vention of Fine Gael, said that the end of partition was envisaged ‘in 
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our time’ and declared that the Government had ‘certain cards to 
play’ to achieve this. 


ERITREA. 8 Feb.—Count Sforza’s statements (see Italy). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 14 Feb— Mr 
Harriman returned to Paris from Washington. 

15 Feb.—The special nine-Power Ministerial committee of the 
O.E.E.C. appointed to recommend means of increasing the authority 
of the organization met in closed session in Paris. Those present were: 
Sir Stafford Cripps (Britain), M. Schuman (France), M. Spaak 
(Belgium), Count Sforza (Italy), Mr MacBride (Eire), M. Sadak 
(Turkey), a deputy for M. Stikker (Netherlands), M. Unden (Sweden), 
and M. Petitpierre (Switzerland). Proposals under discussion included 
M. Spaak’s suggestion for the establishment of a five-Power ministerial 
committee and Mr MacBride’s idea of more frequent meetings of the 
existing executive committee at Ministerial level. 

16 Feb.—The committee adopted a proposal that M. Spaak, chairman 
of the Council of the O.E.E.C., should be empowered at his discretion to 
summon meetings at a Ministerial level of the executive committee 
to form with him an eight-Power consultative group for the examin- 
ation of important decisions to be taken by the Organization. It 
was also proposed that the Council should meet at least four times a 
year. 

Discussions were held in Paris between Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and M. Maurice Petsche, French Minister of 
Finance, on the long-term programmes of the two countries. 


FINLAND. 7 Feb.—Agreement with Western Germany (see Germany). 


FRANCE. 8 Feb.—M. Stalin’s Statements. M. Schuman, Foreign 
Minister, told a press conference that he did not think a four-Power 
Conference would be possible until the Berlin question had been 
settled. 

g Feb.—Germany. Professor Reuter, Lord Mayor of Berlin, arrived in 
Paris for a short visit. 

10 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. The Government expressed 
their disapproval of the trial. They were in touch with other foreign 
Governments that had expressed similar sentiments. 

12 Feb.—R.P.F. Congress. Gen. de Gaulle addressing the R.P.F. 
Congress at Lille said that the party was resolved to come to power by 
universal suffrage but that if elections were suppressed the ‘usurpers’ 
must be driven out. On the subject of foreign policy he paid a grudging 
tribute to U.S. attempts to restrain the U.S.S.R. and indicated the 
necessity of forming an Atlantic alliance. He emphasized, however, the 
importance of French responsibility in any discussions. A resolution 
passed by the Congress included a declaration that the defence of 
western Europe could only be organized round France and that the 
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Brussels Treaty and the London Agreement on Germany lacked the 
means to ensure common security. 

13 Feb.—Government Changes. M. Mairie, Minister of Justice and 
former Prime Minister, resigned on grounds of ill-health and was 
succeeded by M. Lecourt (M.R.P.). 

14 Feb.—M. Lecourt announced that he intended to get all collabora- 
tion cases finished within three months. 

16 Feb.—Loan. It was announced that the 5 per cent loan had been 
fully subscribed. 


GERMANY. 4 Feb.—Counter-Blockade. The British and U.S. Military 
Governors announced that from midnight the following day, no load- 
carrying road vehicle to, from, or through the Soviet Zone would be 
permitted to cross the international or interzonal borders of the Bizone. 
Passenger vehicles would not be affected and exceptions might be made 
for relief organizations on receipt of a formal request. A Note announc- 
ing this decision was communicated to the representatives in Berlin of 
the French, Belgian, Dutch, Luxembourg, and Swiss Governments. 

British Military Government in Berlin issued a statement claiming 
that the Soviet Zone would not be able to compete with the continued 
flow of essential supplies ‘in an easterly direction’ as reparations and 
with the stopping of replacements from the west. Figures were given to 
show the loss of output already sustained there as a result of the 
counter-blockade. ‘Once the blockade is lifted and the Russian repara- 
tions vacuum cleaner stops cleaning out the eastern Zone, the way will 
be open for the economic and political unity of Germany’. 

Berlin. It was announced that the seat of the Kammergericht (the 
High Court and Court of Appeal) had been transferred from the Soviet 
to the British Sector because of Soviet and Communist interference. 

Dismantling and Reparations. An official report issued in Diisseldorf 
showed that a total of 598,000 tons of equipment had been dismantled 
in the British Zone, half of which had been dispatched to eighteen 
nations including: U.S.S.R., 163,896 tons; Yugoslavia, 45,135 tons; 
France, 18,639 tons; Czechoslovakia, 18,618 tons; Great Britain, 
13,112 tons; Greece, 10,832 tons; Netherlands, 6,509 tons; U.S.A., 
1,500 tons; 247 plants had been completely dismantled, dismantling 
was proceeding on 18g plants, and operations on a further 1o1 plants 
had not yet begun. 

Wages. The trade unions in the western Zones were reported to have 
started a campaign to raise the level of wages by ro per cent. 

Ruhr Statute. A statement issued by the Social Democratic Party and 
sent to the Committee of the International Socialist Conference in 
London expressed disapproval of the new agreement which favoured 
the exploitation of Germany by the other western Powers. The party 
had consistently championed the idea of using the industrial potential of 
the Ruhr for the benefit of Europe as well as of Germany but the wide 
powers given to the proposed administration to interfere in the func- 
tions of the State must make an unfavourable impression on the working 
masses, on whose labour the success of the agreement depended. The 
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GERMANY (continued) 

promise made to the German people that they would have the right to 
choose their own economic system was threatened by this distribution of 
responsibility. The question of ownership, which it had been expressly 
stated was to be decided by the German State, was not mentioned, 
Democratic Government could not be established by this method. 

5 Feb.—Professor Reuter in London (see Great Britain). 

Bizone. 'The right to collective bargaining between trade unions and 
employers was restored. 

6 Feb.— Soviet Zone. The sugar ration was increased to compensate, 
it was believed, for the shortage of meats and fats. 

7 Feb.—Bizone. It was announced in Frankfurt that under a trade 
agreement with Finland western Germany would deliver machinery, 
electrical equipment, textiles, chemicals, and small quantities of rolled 
iron and steel in return for pulp, newsprint, and some chemicals. 

A trade agreement with Greece was also announced providing for an 
exchange of £3,500,000 worth of goods. In return for goods including 
iron ore, magnesite, and dried fruit, western Germany would export 
chemicals, coal, textiles, and manufactured goods. 

Exports. The deputy director of the Joint Export-Import Agency, 
speaking in Diisseldorf, said that the British and U.S. Governments 
wanted exports to increase sufficiently to pay for all imports by 1952. 
The target for this year was $1,000 million and for 1952 $2,500 million. 

8 Feb.—Soviet Zone. It was announced that an organization engaged 
in espionage and sabotage against the ‘democratic reforms’ had been 
discovered in Saxony. Its members were associated with the Liberal 
Democratic Party. 

Berlin. The eastern Magistrat gave immediate effect to an ordinance 
of the Soviet Commandant requiring the socialization of the property 
and businesses of war criminals and Nazi ‘activists’ (which had been 
sequestered by the occupying Powers). 

British Zone. The Control Commission supreme Court of Appeal 
upheld the conviction of Herr Reimann. 

9 Feb.—Professor Reuter in Paris (see France). 

Mr Bevin and Mr Wilson on export trade (see Great Britain). 

British Zone. A conference of British officials at Liibbecke discussed 
proposals for transferring ‘sponsored residents’ on to the German 
economy in order to lessen the load on the administrative machine. The 
measures would affect persons not in the direct service of the Control 
Commission or of the forces and not included under the Occupation 
Statute. A committee was set up to study details. 

Bizone. It was announced in Bonn that the main committee of the 
Parliamentary Council had decided to accept Berlin as the twelfth Land 
in the West German State. 

10 Feb.—Berlin. It was announced that the allocation of coal to 
industry in the western Sectors had been increased from 237 to 400 tons 
a day for February and March. 

11 Feb.—Dismantling. The six German workers were released on bail 
pending the hearing of their appeal. 
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Hamburg Conference. A conference of the Premiers of the eleven 
Lander of the three western Zones opened in Hamburg to discuss 
current problems. Herr Brauer, Social Democrat Mayor of Hamburg, 
welcomed the coming Occupation Statute which would be compatible 
with the restoration of democratic freedoms. 

Berlin. The Soviet Information Bureau and the Socialist Unity Party 
issued statements condemning the proposal to include Berlin in the 
West German State. 

12 Feb.—Hamburg Conference. Professor Reuter returning from 
France attended the conference. A resolution was adopted saying that 
the situation created by the Occupation Statute could only be transitory 
and must be transformed into a comprehensive European arrangement. 
A resolution on frontier rectification in western Germany declared that 
no reparations claims could justify ‘territorial annexations’ and that any 
border problems must be settled by negotiations. 

Berlin. The Soviet authorities informed the Swedish Red Cross that 
no further relief supplies might be brought from Sweden to the western 
Sectors through the Soviet Zone. The western commandants authorized 
further supplies to be brought in by air. 

The Kommandatura approved the dismissal of Herr Markgraf as 
chief of the police and the appointment of Dr Stumm as his successor. 

British Zone. The sentence on Herr Reimann was suspended and he 
was released from prison so that he might complete his duties as a 
delegate to the Parliamentary Council at Bonn. 

13 Feb.—Western Frontier. It was learned that the inhabitants of the 
area on the Belgian frontier were concerned about reports of impending 
border rectifications. The Mayor of Monschau said in a speech that they 
would demand a plebiscite and that anyone voting for annexation by 
Belgium would be considered a traitor. He suggested alternative plans 
for meeting Belgium’s economic claims. 

14 Feb.—Berlin. Professor Reuter, reporting to the City Assembly on 
his visits to Britain and France, said that he was convinced that the ice 
had at last been broken between London and Berlin and announced that 
Mr Bevin intended shortly to visit Berlin. He was satisfied that the 
existence of two currencies in the western Sectors would soon be ended 
and that the British Government were prepared to do everything 
possible to strengthen the air lift. He had received no assurances on the 
question of making Berlin the twelfth Land in the West German State 
but he had been told in London that the justice of the request was 
recognized and M. Schuman had assured him that the French Govern- 
ment wanted a united Germany and had offered the Magistrat the 
advice of M. Francois-Poncet. He declared that the Germans must work 
very hard to ‘reach an understanding with . . . France’. 

15 Feb.—Refugees. A plan drawn up by the Premiers of the Lander in 
the British Zone to regulate the refugee traffic from the Soviet Zone 
included the following points: (1) stricter control of the zonal border; 
(2) the establishment of a large clearing centre near the border; (3) the 
setting up of a committee to decide which refugees should be returned 
on the grounds that they were criminal or otherwise undesirable. 
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Trade agreement between western Zones and Italy (see /taly). 

16 Feb.—Western Germany. The three Military Governors adopted a 
plan to tighten Customs control on all borders in the three Zones. 

U.S. Zones. It was learnt in Frankfurt that Gen. Clay had requested 
the withdrawal by 1 March of the Soviet repatriation mission. Any 
work not completed by this date could be done by the accredited Soviet 
miJitary mission in Frankfurt. The Soviet Military Governor replied 
that the work of the mission was indispensable, and that such a decision 
was not within Gen. Clay’s competence. 

Berlin. The Kommandatura informed the Magistrat that all denazifica- 
tion appeals must be completed by 1 June and that no further appeals 
could be initiated after 26 February. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 4 Feb.—Note of protest to Hungary (see Hungary). 
West Indies. Mr Creech Jones, Colonial Secretary, replying to a 
debate in Parliament on unfavourable conditions in Jamaica and the 
West Indies generally said that the Government was trying to promote 
the idea of federation without which the economic and social problems 
of the individual territories could never be solved. To overcome the 
social menace of over-population, public opinion in regard to family 
planning must be stimulated. Large-scale emigration could not solve the 
problem but the question of finding openings for West Indian workers 
under the new development plans in Africa was being considered. The 
real hope for fuller employment was in an expansion of agriculture. 

5 Feb.—The Soviet Ambassador returned to London. 

The resignation of Lord Winster, Governor of Cyprus, was an- 
nounced. 

Germany. Professor Reuter, Lord Mayor of Berlin, arrived in London 
for a short visit. 

6 Feb.—Germany. Professor Reuter had a conference at the Foreign 
Office with members of the German economic and political departments. 

Following on a request by the Rumanian Government for the recall of 
two officials in the British Legation in Bucharest, the Government 
delivered a Note to the Rumanian Minister in London asking for the 
withdrawal of two members of his Legation staff. 

7 Feb.—Anglo-Soviet Trade. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of 
Trade, speaking before the International Fabian Society accused the 
U.S.S.R. of using the sterling earned within the terms of the agreement 
for orders outside the agreement while holding up negotiations for 
further sales of coarse grain. This one-sided arrangement could not 
continue. 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Mr McNeil, Minister of State, told the 
House in answer to questions that he thought it was ‘beyond doubt’ 
that the way in which the prosecutions were made were in direct conflict 
with the Hungarian Government’s obligations under the Treaty. He 
agreed that the attitude of the Cardinal before and during the trial was 
difficult to explain but he had no information that he had been drugged. 
Reply to British Note (see Hungary). Mr Bevin told a deputation of 
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M.P.s who expressed their ‘horror and disgust’ at the trial that the 
Government continued to view the developments with ‘grave concern’. 

North Atlantic Defence. Mr McNeil told Parliament in answer to a 
question that the Government would not consider inviting the U.S.S.R. 
to join in the negotiations for a pact since the raison d’étre of the nego- 
tiations had been Soviet obstruction to the organization of collective 
security under the United Nations. 

Reparations. Mr McNeil told the House in answer to questions that 
the Government were bound by the Paris Agreement of January 1946 to 
send equipment from Krupps to Czechoslovakia and that political con- 
siderations could not allow them to depart from the bargain. 

M. Stalin’s Statements. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, told the House in 
answer to questions that he saw no purpose in intervening to arrange a 
meeting between M. Stalin and Mr Truman. 

8 Feb.—Mr Bevin received Dr Gruber, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, who was visiting London to be available for the Austrian 
treaty discussions. 

Germany. Mr Bevin received Professor Reuter who later told a press 
conference that in his discussions at the Foreign Office it had been 
agreed that the air-lift should continue until the Soviet blockade had 
been lifted under acceptable conditions. He emphasized the importance 
of strengthening the air-lift and also of making the western mark the 
only currency valid in western Berlin. 

Anglo-Italian Trade. The Foreign Office announced that the Anglo- 
Italian Economic Committee meeting in Rome from 31 January to 
5 February had agreed that trade had developed satisfactorily in 
1948 and that further increases on both sides should be expected in 
1949. 

g Feb.—Supplementary estimates for 1948-49 expenditure presented 
to Parliament included an additional £58 million for the National 
Health Service and £52 million for the Ministry of Food. 

Germany. Mr Bevin again received Professor Reuter who later left for 
Paris. 

German Competition. Mr Bevin told the House in answer to a question 
that it was necessary to distinguish between ‘competition’ and ‘unfair 
competition’. While it was the Government’s policy to restore a healthy 
and viable economy in Germany which could only be achieved through 
an increasing expansion of German exports, he expected that provision 
would be made in the Occupation Statute to prevent the development of 
unfair trade practices. Discrimination in the export of Ruhr products 
would be prevented by special powers conferred on the Ruhr authority. 
Mr Wilson said in a statement that competition must be expected to 
continue in certain fields including chemicals, machinery, and ship- 
building. But he felt that fears of large-scale underselling by Ger- 
many might be exaggerated in view of the fact that, as a result of cur- 
rency reform and the lifting of certain price controls, prices were 
finding a new level and that the removal of the wages stop had already 
brought a rise in costs. The Government were determined to prevent a 
revival in Germany of all unfair practices in international trade. 
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10 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Mr Bevin handed a Note ty 
the Hungarian Minister rejecting the accusations contained in the 
Hungarian Note and reaffirming the Government’s right to investigate 
any act ‘which in their opinion may contravene the obligations . . . under 
articles 2 and 3 of the Peace Treaty’. 

Nile project. Details of scheme (see Egypt). Mr McNeil told the Anglo. 
Egyptian Society that the project would bestow substantial benefits on 
Uganda, Ethiopia, and the Sudan and would also affect Belgium, 
Egypt, and Britain. All these Governments had been consulted. 

11 Feb.—World Federation of Trade Unions. It was learned in London 
that the Soviet Trade Union leader, M. Kuznetsov, had tried to bring 
about a reconciliation with the T.U.C. by suggesting a meeting outside 
the W.F.T.U. The offer had been rejected. 

Bulgaria. The Foreign Office announced that the fifteen Bulgarian 
pastors indicted for espionage had been under arrest since May of the 
preceding year. The Government had made many inquiries to ascertain 
their positions under the clause in the Peace Treaty safeguarding 
human rights and had received evasive replies. 

12 Feb.—West Indies. Lord Baldwin, Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, arrived in London. 

13 Feb.—M. Sadak, Turkish Foreign Minister, arrived in London. 

M. Lange, Norwegian Foreign Minister, said on his arrival from the 
U.S.A. that he had come to discuss with Mr Bevin ways and means of 
safeguarding Norwegian security which would enable close co-operation 
among the three Scandinavian countries to be maintained. 

14 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. Mr Bevin received M. Lange, who 
later told a press conference that in his discussions in the U.S.A. which 
had yielded ‘exhaustive information’ he had emphasized the importance 
of maintaining the unity of Scandinavian defence. The U.S. Govern- 
ment continued to favour a more comprehensive grouping in western 
Europe and they had pointed out that owing to the scarcity of military 
supplies for export priority must be given to those countries which 
co-operated in planning defence, where they would be used to the 
maximum effect. On the subject of bases he said: ‘It has not been and is 
not the intention of the western Powers to ask for bases on Norwegian 
territory.’ 

Mr Bevin received M. Sadak. 

Mr Creech-Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, received Lord 
Baldwin. 

15 Feb.—Defence. A White Paper on defence (Cmd. 7631) which was 
presented to Parliament showed that the estimates for 1949-50 would 
amount to £759,860,000, which, excluding war terminal and certain 
other charges, represented an increase of {£107,500,000 over the 
current year. Of this increase about one-third was needed for increased 
pay and insurance and for the higher cost of supplies, about £5 million 
for the reserve and auxiliary forces, and the rest—over £60 million—for 
equipment. The uniformed strength of the services would be reduced 
from about 793,000 in April 1949 to about 750,000 in March 1950. 
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16 Feb.—E.R.P. Loan. A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 7636) 
announcing agreement with the U.S.A. on a loan of $3 million supple- 
mentary to that agreed on in October (see Vol. IV, p. 731). $81,400,000 
of the original sum had been drawn. 

European Movement. The U.K. Council of the European Movement 
was constituted on an all-party basis with Lord Layton as chairman. 


GREECE. 4 Feb.—The Communist radio announced that the party had 
decided to relieve Gen. Markos of his duties on the grounds of ill- 
health. Chrysa Hatzivassiliou, former wife of the ‘Democratic Govern- 
ment’ Foreign Minister, Roussos, had also been discharged. The broad- 
cast also announced that elections for the party’s political bureau would 
be held and changes made in the central committee at a forthcoming 
party congress. 

The Chamber of Deputies gave a vote of confidence to the Govern- 
ment and adjourned until 1 June. During the recess the Government 
would issue emergency laws on their own responsiblity. 

7 Feb.—Trade agreement with Bizone (see Germany). 

8 Feb.—According to reports current in Athens, the leadership of the 
Communist Party had passed to the Cominform group represented by 
Zachariades to the exclusion of the ‘Nationalist’ elements headed by 
Gen. Markos. Gen. Popovich, the Yugoslav officer attached to the 
rebel army, was believed to have been dismissed. 

10 Feb.—Abduction of Children. According to I.R.O. estimates, child 
expatriates numbered 23,000 scattered over seven countries in eastern 
Europe. U.N. report (see Balkans Commission). 

12 Feb.—Strong Communist forces estimated at 4,000 men attacked 
Florina in western Macedonia. The General Staff claimed that after 
penetrating into the suburbs the rebels were turned out and were retreat- 
ing,in disorder towards the Albanian and Yugoslav frontiers. 

13 Feb.—A. Ambatielos, who had been sentenced to death in 
November (see Vol. IV, p. 733) and whose sentence had been suspended 
in response to U.N. intervention, was acquitted after a new trial. ‘Thirty- 
four persons tried with him received sentences ranging from life 
imprisonment to two years. 

14 Feb.—Gen. Papagos told the Cabinet that the Communist forces 
repulsed from Florina had lost 618 killed and 325 wounded. He also 
reported satisfactory progress in Peloponnesus where it was claimed 
that all support to the Communist forces had been cut off. 


HUNGARY. 4 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Prince Paul 
Esterhazy pleaded guilty to black-market transactions in dollars with the 
Cardinal and the other accused admitted the truth of most of the 
charges brought against them. The Cardinal recanted a letter which he 
had written to the Bench of Bishops just before his arrest in which he 
had said that any confessions later attributed to him would be the result 
of forgery or of ‘human frailty’, and declared that he had not been 
forced to make a confession. He said that he regretted deeply all that had 
happened and would in future respect the sovereignty of the State. 
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HUNGARY (continued) 

A British Note was delivered to the Government expressing the 
‘grave concern’ felt by the British Government at their refusal to allow a 
representative of the Legation to attend the trial and declaring that they 
formally reserved their rights under the Peace Treaty (the political sec. 
tion of which said that ‘Hungary shall take all measures necessary to 
secure to all persons under Hungarian jurisdiction . . . the enjoyment of 
human rights . . .’) 

U.S. protest (see United States). 

A White Book reported to have been printed in Zurich on instruc- 
tions issued by the Cardinal in 1948 was received in Vienna. It traced, 
with a documentary supplement, the successive stages of the Communist 
persecution of the Church and anticipated the Cardinal’s arrest. 

5 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. In a last speech the Cardinal 
reaffirmed that he had offended against the laws of the State and re- 
peated his regret. He recognized that while remaining faithful to his 
basic principles he could have done many things differently. But he had 
never been an enemy of the people and he reminded the Court that he 
had not opposed land reform. He called for a verdict which would 
‘bring a solution and a fortunate outcome for the world abroad as well as 
for Hungary’. The public prosecutor summed up the charges and 
arguing that a legitimist group had prepared an alternative Government, 
called for ‘severe punishment’. 

7 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. The Government replied to the 
British Note by stating that the trial was being given full and uncensored 
publicity and was attended by British subjects. Official British observers 
had not been allowed to attend because the British Government had 
shown in advance an impartial and prejudiced attitude. The Govern- 
ment rejected any interpretation of the Peace Treaty which suggested 
that the British Government had the right, ‘in protection of Fascist and 
anti- Democratic elements, . . . to interfere with Hungarians’. 

British official statements (see Great Britain). 

8 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. The President of the Court, 
summing up the evidence, emphasized the political nature of the 
charges and denied reports in the foreign press that the trial was one of 
religious persecution. The seven accused were found guilty. The Cardi- 
nal was sentenced to life imprisonment, confiscation of property, and 
ten years’ loss of functions and political rights. Professor Baranyai 
and Prince Paul Esterhazy were sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, and the others received shorter terms. The President said that 
the death sentence had not been imposed on the Cardinal because he 
had admitted his guilt and repented. The Cardinal and three others 
lodged an appeal. Resignation of Consul in New York (see United 
States). 

The Government announced that they were now prepared to negotiate 
a settlement with the Catholic Church on condition that the latter 
recognized the Republic, agreed to refrain from political activity, and 
took part in the moral and physical reconstruction of the country. In 
return the Government would guarantee freedom of worship, compul- 
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sory religious education in the schools, and payment of the salaries of 
riests and bishops. 

10 Feb.—The Foreign Ministry announced that two secretaries at the 
U.S. Legation had been expelled for ‘smuggling’ Dr Barankovics out of 
the country. A U.S. State Department official in Washington said that 
the charges were ‘without foundation’. British Note on Cardinal’s trial 
(see Great Britain). 

Inquiries about U.S. Minister in Budapest (see United States). 

12 Feb.—Recall of U.S. Minister requested (see United States). 
Excommunication of all concerned in the trial (see Vatican). 

14 Feb.— Yugoslavia. A Note was sent to the Yugoslav Government 
explaining that the Government could not favour Yugoslavia’s admis- 
sion to the Economic Council until she changed her unfriendly attitude 
towards Hungary and making specific complaints including:—the 
provocation of frontier incidents; the arrest of nationals of Hungarian 
descent who expressed sympathy with the people’s democracies; the 
rejection on 16 July of Hungary’s request for a reduction of reparations 
payments followed by the confiscation of all Hungarian property in 
Yugoslavia; espionage by Yugoslav diplomats. 


INDIA. 9 Feb.—Sardar Patel, Home Minister, told Parliament that 960 
Government employees had been arrested in connection with the 
recent R.S.S. agitation (see p. 13). It was unofficially estimated that 
between g December and 20 January a total of 30,000 people had been 
arrested. 

10 Feb.—Gandhi Murder Trial. Nathuram Vinayak Godse was 
found guilty of the assassination of Gandhi and Narayan Apte of com- 
plicity in the crime and both were sentenced to death. Five others were 
sentenced to transportation for life. Two men were acquitted. 

11 Feb—Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, told Parliament that a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation with the U.S.A. was 
being considered. 


INDONESIA. 7 Feb.—According to reports in Batavia, 212 Dutch 
soldiers were killed in January making a total of 297. The guerrillas, 
whose terrorist activities appeared to be directed mainly against the 
civilian population, were believed to have suffered heavy losses in 
north-west Java and east of Bandung but they were extending their 
activities in east Java. 


IRAQ. 15 Feb.—It was learnt that four men who had been sentenced 
to death for treason had been executed in Baghdad. 


ITALY. 4 Feb.—The Communist Party issued a statement condemning 
European Union and the Atlantic Pact and accusing the Government of 
betraying the ‘pledge taken by all parties’ during the general election 
not to tie the country to any international bloc. 

Signor de Gasperi, Prime Minister, told a press conference that 
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ITALY (continued) 
‘historical necessities’ had offered the country the opportunity of 
collaborating in Europe and of ending her political isolation. 

5 Feb.—The Republican Party led by Sr Pacciardi, Minister of 
Defence, ex-Premier Parri, and Sr La Malsa opened its annual congress 
in Rome. Discussions included plans for a national referendum on 
regional autonomy. 

8 Feb.—Former Colonies. Count Sforza, Foreign Minister, indicated 
in an interview that Eritrea should be placed under joint Anglo-Italian 
trusteeship. He declared that the territory was capable of reaching 
independence after ‘a preparatory period of trustee administration’, 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Sr de Gasperi, Prime Minister, told a 
press conference that the trial was ‘inadmissable in any free régime’ and 
that the verdict was ‘unthinkable in any country governed by law’. 

Statement on Anglo-Italian trade (see Great Britain). 

15 Feb.—Trade Agreement. An agreement was concluded in Rome 
providing for the sale to western Germany of $4,500,000 worth of fruit 
and vegetables, and $6 million worth of jute. 


JAPAN. 6 Feb.—A ‘special’ press conference which was not attended by 
Gen. MacArthur’s public information officers was called in Tokyo by a 
‘high U.S. military authority’. It was reported that disclosures made at 
the conference were to be circulated without compromising the source. 

7 Feb.—Mr Royall, U.S. Secretary of the Army, told a press confer- 
ence in Tokyo that the country was ‘moving with great rapidity to- 
wards a sound economy’. Commenting on Gen. Eichelberger’s demand 
for a well-armed constabulary he said that everyone recognized that the 
people must be able to maintain order with their own police force. He 
later left for Korea. 

Mr Gibson, a member of Mr Royall’s mission, was reported to have 
said that he thought the labour laws were too harsh and would have to 
be revised. 

11 Feb.—Reports current in Tokyo suggested that ‘a high American 
official’ had stated that the country had little strategic value in the event 
of war and that an early withdrawal of U.S. troops was being advocated. 
It was argued that it was more important to keep a foothold in Europe, 
since if Europe were lost a war with the U.S.S.R. could last ‘fifteen to 
thirty years’. 

The Diet nominated M. Yoshida as head of the new Cabinet. 

12 Feb.—Mr Draper’s denial of reports (see United States). 

14 Feb.—Mr Royall’s statement (see United States). 

15 Feb.—Mr Royall’s statement in Washington (see United States). 

The Government were ordered to dismantle machinery worth about 
£424,000 at the former arsenals at Tokyo and Yokosuka for reparations. 
J 16 Feb.—Statements by Mr Acheson and Mr Royall (see United 

tates). 

Government Changes. The Cabinet was installed. It consisted of 
twelve Democratic Liberals, two Democrats, one member of the 
Ryokufukai—a_ conservative group—and one Independent. The 
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Ministers included: M. Yoshida, Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs; 
M. Hayashi, deputy Prime Minister and Welfare; M. Ikeda, Finance; 
M. Inagaki, Commerce and Industry; M. Suzuki, Labour. 


KOREA. 12 Jan.—Police disclosed a plot to dynamite Seoul Stadium at 
a welcome rally for the U.N. Commission. 


MALAYA. 4 Feb.—A terrorist was killed by British troops near Kuala 
Lumpur. 

8 Feb.—A committee on the squatter problem issued a report 
recommending that squatters should be allowed to settle, wherever 
possible, in the areas they then occupied since they could contribute to 
the economic welfare of the community by food-growing. It was esti- 
mated that they numbered several hundred thousand. Concern was 
expressed at the lack of administrative control of the problem. 

Security forces cleared squatters from an area five miles from 
Seramban, a district described by the chief officer concerned as a 
‘centre of Communist activity’. 

9 Feb.—Following conferences between Siamese and British officials, 
security forces and Siamese police and troops launched a large-scale 
attack on the gangs of bandits concentrated on the Siam-Kedah border. 
In operations along the Johore river near Lingui security forces killed 
four bandits including one Japanese. 

10 Feb.—British troops found documents in Japanese at an empty 
rebel camp on the Siam-Kedah border. A member of the Negri 
Sembilan State Council and two special constables were ambushed and 
killed on a rubber estate seven miles from Seramban. A terrorist force in 
the Muar area of Johore killed a British officer and two other ranks. 

The Penang Settlement Council rejected a resolution calling for the 
secession of Penang from the Federation. 

11 Feb.—Police killed two bandits in Johore and two in Pahang. 

12 Feb.—Security forces killed two bandits near Kuala Lumpur. 

13 Feb.—Seven armed Chinese terrorists were believed to have been 
killed in frontier clashes with Government patrols. In the Selangor 
village of Kajang a Chinese detective fought six uniformed bandits and 
drove them off. 

14 Feb.—A British planter was killed by bandits in south Kedah. 

16 Feb.—The Penang Secession Committee decided to by-pass the 
Federal Council and to take their case direct to London. 


NETHERLANDS. 7 Feb.—Indonesia. Dr Stikker, Foreign Minister, 
received Mr Cochran, a member of the U.N. Good Offices Committee, 
who was visiting the Hague. Dutch casualties (see Indonesia). 

11 Feb.—Indonesia. It was announced that Dr Sassen, Minister for 
Overseas Territories, had resigned because of differences in the Cabinet 
about Indonesian policy. 

16 Feb.—Indonesia. Dr Beel, High Commissioner for Indonesia, 
arrived at The Hague for consultations. Dr van Maarseveen, Minister 
ad interim for Overseas Territories told the States-General that the 
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NETHERLANDS (continued) 

Government and the Security Council were striving for the same 
objectives in Indonesia and only differed on the question of procedure, 
The Government were ready to offer a place in the federal interim 
Government to the Republican leaders, but these had shown no 
willingness to co-operate. It was impossible, in the interests of law and 
order, to release immediately all the Republican leaders and to restore 
Republican authority in Jogjakarta. The Government were willing 
‘in principle’ to carry out a plan evolved by Dr Beel which provided 
for the transfer at short notice of sovereignty to the U.S. of Indonesia, 
without the phase of an interim Government. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 5 Feb.—In a speech at St John’s on ‘Newfound- 
land in the Canadian Economy’, Mr Howe, Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, spoke of the mutual economic benefits that would result 
to the two countries from confederation and gave assurances that the 
fullest services of the Federal Department would be made available to 
Newfoundland. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 9g Feb.—Elections. Sir Basil Brooke, Prime 
Minister, said in a message to electors that the province was in danger. 
The unjustifiable interference in the elections by Eire’s political leaders 
disclosed the sinister nature of their aims. In an interview with the press 
he said in answer to a question that in the event of an attack he assumed 
that Britain would defend the province as she would defend the coast of 
Kent. 

10 Feb.—Elections. General elections were held. The results, 
exclusive of the four University seats which would be announced later, 
were: Unionists, 234,202 votes, 35 seats (no change); Independent 
Unionists, 2,150 votes, 2 seats (no change); Nationalists, 101,445 votes, 
g seats (formerly 8); Independent Labour, 5,800 votes, one seat (no 
change); Socialist Republican, returned unopposed, 1 seat (no change). 
The Independent and Labour candidates lost their seats. 

12 Feb.—Elections. Eire’s allegations (see Eire). Police intervened 
when Nationalists demonstrated against Unionist celebrations in 
Downpatrick. 

13 Feb.—Elections. Sir Basil Brooke repudiated Eire’s allegations. 


NORWAY. 5 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. The Government received 
a Note from the Soviet Government which, referring to the Norwegian 
Note of 1 February (see p. 85), declared that by joining the proposed 
Atlantic Pact Norway would become involved in a policy with far- 
reaching aggressive aims. The Government’s assurances on their peaceful 
policy were insufficient. The statement that bases would not be granted 
to foreign Powers was so qualified that ‘any provocative rumours or... 
falsifications’ about a threatened attack might result in ‘the granting of 
Norwegian territory for military bases . . . of foreign Powers at any time, 
including peace-time’. If the Government distrusted the U.S.S.R. the 
Soviet Government suggested that the two nations should conclude a 
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non-aggression pact. M. Lange told the Soviet Ambassador that his 
Government would study the Note carefully. 

6 Feb.—M. Lange in Washington (see United States). 

11 Feb.—Statement on M. Lange’s discussions in Washington (see 
United States). 

13 Feb.—M. Lange in London (see Great Britain). 

14 Feb—M. Lange’s statements on Atlantic and Scandinavian 
defence (see Great Britain). 

16 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. M. Lange returned to Oslo and 
reported to the Cabinet. The Danish Premier, M. Hedtoft, also 
arrived in Oslo. 


PALESTINE. 7 Feb.—Brazilian recognition of Israel (see Brazil). 

8 Feb.—Armistice Talks. It was confirmed in Rhodes that Transjordan 
had accepted the invitation (see p. 86) to attend the peace talks in Rhodes. 

10 Feb.—Stern Gang. Nathan Yellin, the gang’s leader, was found 
guilty of terrorist activities by an Israeli court in Acre and sentenced to 
eight years imprisonment. 

Amnesty. It was announced that the Israeli State Council had ap- 
proved a general amnesty for all prisoners other than those condemned 
to death or serving a life sentence. 

Immigration. It was learnt that the last Jews had left the Cyprus 
detention camps. 

11 Feb.—Armistice Talks. Dr Bunche was reported to have warned 
the two delegations that their uncompromising attitude was jeopard- 
izing the negotiations. The leader of the military section of the Israeli 
delegation arrived in Tel Aviv for consultations with the Govern- 
ment. 

The U.N. Conciliation Commission left Jerusalem for a tour of the 
Arab Middle East countries. 

12 Feb.—Eire’s recognition of Israel (see Eire). 

Conciliation Commission. The Commission arrived in Cairo. 

13 Feb.—Israel. It was announced that the British, French, and U.S. 
representatives had refused to attend the opening meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly in Jerusalem since attendance might be thought 
to constitute approval of the Israeli claim to the city. 

Conciliation Commission. The Commission was received by the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister and afterwards by the Prime Minister. 

14 Feb.—Israel. Dr Weizmann, President of the State Council, 
declared the Assembly open. 

Conciliation Commission. Conversations were held in Cairo with 
Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the Arab League, who later con- 
ferred with the Prime Minister of Egypt. 

15 Feb.—Two U.N. aircraft were fired on while searching for another 
U.N. plane reported missing between Beirut and Damascus. Dr 
Bunche rebuffed an Israeli allegation that the fire came from Syrian 
positions. 

16 Feb.—Israel. Dr Chaim Weizmann was elected President. 
Swedish recognition of Israel (see Sweden). 
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PERSIA. 4 Feb.—The Shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, was shot at ang 
slightly injured by a member of the Tudeh Party when he was distribut. 
ing prizes at Teheran University. 

5 Feb.—The Government dissolved the Tudeh Party. Eighteen people 
including six Tudeh leaders were arrested in connection with the 
attempted assassination. It was announced that the Shah’s assailant had 


died from injuries received ‘at the hands of the crowd and of the military 


c 4 
police’. ; 

12 Feb.—The Soviet Ambassador made representations to the 
Government concerning allegations of Soviet interference in the internal 


affairs of the country in connection with the attempted assassination of | — 


the Shah. 


15 Feb.—It was learnt that the Foreign Office reply to the Soviet a 
protest stated that allegations of Soviet interference were confined to the 
implications contained in notes belonging to the Shah’s assailant. The 


Government had no intention of disturbing relations with the U.S.S.R. 


POLAND. 4 Feb.—The Government announced that widespread 


arrests had been made among former officers of the A.K. (the war-time 
underground army which took part in the Warsaw rising). 

10 Feb.—Coal. The London Embassy announced that 1948 coal 
export figures exceeded the ‘export plan’ by 9.4 per cent; 7,456,000 tons 
were sent to the ‘North European market’, 3,904,000 tons to Western 
Europe, 2,800,000 tons to Central Europe, and 7,393,000 tons to the 
‘Eastern market’—the latter representing a 14 per cent reduction over 
1947. About one million tons were sent overseas. 

M. Radkiewicz, Minister of Public Security, said that the arrest of 
the A.K. leaders had broken a conspiracy financed by ‘foreign centres’ 
to assassinate the President and members of the Government. He al- 
leged that the leader of the group was Col. Mazurkiewicz. He also 
blamed foreign help for the recent flight of two M.P.s to the U.S.A. 

14 Feb.—It was learnt that M. Wojcicki, war-time director of the 
National Council in London and a close friend of M. Mikolajezyk, 
had been arrested in Warsaw. 


PORTUGAL. 10 Feb.—Trade agreement with Belgium (see Belgium). 


11 Feb.—Presidential Election. All election meetings were banned. | 


Gen. de Matos, the Opposition candidate, announced that since he had 
not received sufficient guarantees of the integrity of the election he 
would withdraw his candidature. 

12 Feb.—Presidential Election. The President of the High Court 
announced that Gen. de Matos’s withdrawal could not be sanctioned. 
He would therefore be credited with any votes polled for him. 

13 Feb.—Presidential Election. The election was held. The Minister 
of the Interior told representatives of the foreign press in Lisbon that 
the Government had given the Opposition all opportunities within the 
law for their electoral campaign. He asserted that Gen. de Matos’s candi- 


dature had been backed by the Communist Party in order to create an | 


opportunity for political agitation. 
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16 Feb.—It was announced that six prominent supporters of Gen. de 
Matos had been arrested as ‘Communist elements involved in sub- 
yersive and revolutionary attempts’. 


RHODESIAS. 16 Feb.—Federation. A conference opened at Victoria 
Falls between delegates of Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to discuss federation. Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, said that the Central African Council should be 
replaced by a united or federated Government on the lines adopted by 
Australia, and explained the benefits that would result from a mutual 
development of natural resources. He added that federation with other 
African States might later be possible. A resolution advocating federa- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


RUMANIA. 7 Feb.—The National Popular Party, a middle-class party 
supporting the Coalition Government, decided to disband because it 
considered that its work was finished. 


SIAM. 9 Feb.—Attack on bandits on Malayan border (see Malaya). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 4 Feb.—Mr Schoeman, Minister of Labour, told 
the Assembly that about one-third of the 250 registered trade unions, 
excluding African Unions, were dominated by Communists. If the 
Unions did not put their house in order the Government ‘would be 


* compelled to intrude’. 


7 Feb.—Financial Policy. Mr Havenga, Minister of Finance, told the 


Assembly that the main causes of the financial difficulties were 


‘squandermania’ on the part of the public and the need to import huge 
quantities of capital goods. The Government rejected devaluation and 
was seeking to restore equilibrium ‘the hard way’. As an experiment an 
eight-week contract had been made with a London firm for the sale of 


' gold for other than monetary purposes, the proceeds of which would be 


available for developing the gold industry. Negotiations were under way 
with the U.S. Export-Import Bank for a credit to cover essential 


3 imports. He expressed disappointment that the 34 per cent loan had not 
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been fully subscribed and criticized the big financial houses for failing 
to support it. 

South-West Africa. A Bill to amend the Constitution of South-West 
Africa which was read in the House provided that the territory be repre- 
sented in the Union Parliament by six elected members in the Lower 
House and by four Senators, two elected and two appointed. The 
territory would not be subject to the Union’s taxation laws. The Bill 
also provided for increasing the power of the territory’s Legislative 
Council. 


SWEDEN. 9 Feb.—Scandinavian Defence. M. Erlander, Prime 
Minister, told Parliament that in the recent discussions (see p. 88) the 
Government had presented the draft of a pact within the U.N. Charter 
in which an attack on one Scandinavian country would be considered an 
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SWEDEN (continued) 

attack on all three. The contracting parties would relinquish the right to 
enter into military alliances with other Powers. Such a pact would have 
involved a departure from neutrality but this would have been justified 
by strategic considerations. Since the negotiations had broken down the 
Government meant to adhere to their former point of view. 

12 Feb.—Council of Europe. The Foreign Office issued a statement 
declaring the Government’s willingness to take part in a conference to 
discuss the setting up of a Council of Europe. 

16 Feb.—Scandinavian Defence. M. Erlander told a meeting in Stock- 
holm that during the recent abortive discussions in Oslo the Government 
had offered a ten-year neutral mutual defence pact to Norway and Den- 
mark. The offer still held good, but he did not think that there had been 
any change in the situation to make it now more acceptable. The Defence 
Minister, speaking at the same meeting, said that the armed forces 
had received about £70 million worth of new materials since 1945, 
including 1,000 aircraft. 

De facto recognition of Israel was announced. 


TRANSJORDAN. 8 Feb.—Invitation to attend Rhodes peace talks 
accepted (see Palestine). 


TRIESTE. 4 Feb.—Gen. Airey, the Allied Commander, emphasized 
in a report to the Security Council the overwhelmingly Italian character 
of the Zone’s population. It was announced that administrative elections 
would be held in June—the first since 1924. 


TURKEY. 9 Feb.—Mediterranean Defence. M. Sadak, Foreign 
Minister, told a news agency that the Government was interested in the 
question of how Mediterranean regional security could be linked with 


Atlantic security. 
13 Feb.—M. Sadak in London (see Great Britain). 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

10 Feb,—Abduction of Greek Children. A report issued by U.N. 
observers in northern Greece asserted that contrary to rebel statements 
the guerrillas terrorized parents to gain possession of their children. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

14 Feb.—Mr Willard Thorp (U.S.A.) charged the U.S.S.R. with 
having between 8 million and 14 million people in forced labour camps 
and asked the Council to make investigations. 

15 Feb.—A representative of the A. F. of L. presented to the Council 
a document containing the sworn testimony of a number of people who 
had escaped from the Soviet camps, together with a statement on forced 
labour in eastern Germany, and requested that the I.L.O. should 
make a survey of forced labour in all member States of the United 
Nations. The U.S. delegate moved that the I.L.O. should be asked to 
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inform the Commission of Human Rights on the subject. Mr Mayhew 
(Britain) said that this ‘inhuman practice’ was spreading beyond the 
Soviet frontiers and he supported the U.S. resolution on an impartial 
investigation. M. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) replied by accusing the U.S.A. 
of trying to divert attention from the conditions of ‘slavery’ in their 
own and other capitalist countries. Mr Mayhew said that the Soviet 
failure to reply to specific charges was ‘a plain admission of guilt’. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

6 Feb.—A report was issued showing that steel production in western 
Europe had increased by 29 per cent over 1947 and pig iron production 
by 37 per cent. 

8 Feb.—East-West Trade. Dr Myrdal, executive secretary, issued a 
statement on the forthcoming discussions which were to implement the 
October resolution (see Vol. IV, p. 659) and to which representatives of 
all the European countries (except Spain) and of the U.S.A. had been 
invited. Preliminary work by the Secretariat had shown that although 
intra-European trade had increased since the end of the war, it had in 
1948 reached only two-thirds of the 1938 volume. It was this deficiency, 
mainly due to trade restrictions arising from currency difficulties, which 
was the chief obstacle to economic recovery in Europe. 

14 Feb.—East-West Trade. The committee, consisting of delegates of 
twenty-three European countries and the U.S.A., started work in 
private session. 

16 Feb.—East-West Trade. Three working groups were set up to 
study different aspects of the problem. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

8 Feb.—Disarmament. M. Malik (U.S.S.R.) introduced a resolution 
calling on the Council to condemn the creation of groups which were 
‘trying to impose aggressive policies on certain countries’. He also 
requested a one-third reduction of the armed strength of the five great 
Powers by 1 March 1950 and the prohibition of atomic weapons under 
the supervision of an international control organization. Members were 
asked to provide full information on their armed forces and armaments 
by 31 March 1949. 

10 Feb.—Disarmament. The Soviet resolution was defeated together 
with a further Soviet motion to send the resolution to the Disarmament 
Commission. The Council agreed to ask the Commission to resume its 
work during the year. 

11 Feb.—Berlin. The ‘neutral committee’ on the currency problem 
concluded their report which was believed to have shown that no 
solution acceptable to the U.S.S.R. and the West could be found. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

16 Feb.—It was announced that the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and 
White Russia had informed the executive secretary of their withdrawal 
from the organization. They were told that the Constitution made no 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (continued) 
provision for resignations but that their views would be placed before 
the Executive Board. 


UNITED STATES. 4 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. Mr Acheson 
conferred with members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
proposed pact. 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. The State Department announced that 
the Minister in Budapest had been authorized to protest to the Hun- 
garian authorities if U.S. official representatives were barred from the 
trial. 

A report published in Washington said that the administration was 
planning to create a special corps of negotiators who could represent the 
Government at certain international conferences and thus enable the 
Secretary of State to spend more time in Washington as the President’s 
principle adviser on foreign affairs. 

5 Feb.—European Recovery Programme. A report was issued by the 
E.C.A. exonerating Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands of charges of 
reselling at a profit to U.S. firms aluminium and lead scrap bought with 
E.R.P. funds (see Vol. IV, p. 854). 

6 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. The Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
M. Lange, arrived in Washington for discussions. 

7 Feb.—Mr Royall’s statements in Tokyo (see Japan). 

E.R.P. The Bill extending the Economic Co-operation Act for 
another year which was introduced in the House and the Senate, 
provided for the allocation of $5,580 million to cover the fifteen months 
from 1 April 1949 to the end of June 1950. The money would be 
available for use either as grants or loans at the discretion of the 
administrator. The clause requiring him to use 20 per cent as loans was 
omitted. No provision was made as in the previous Bill for funds for 
China, Greece, Turkey, or the International Children’s Relief Fund. 

North Atlantic Defence. Mr Acheson received M. Lange together 
with the Norwegian Ambassador;and M. Poop, leader of the Norwegian 
Labour Party. 

8 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Speakers in both Houses pro- 
tested against the sentence. The Hungarian Consul-General in New 
York announced that he and his staff had resigned. 

E.R.P. Speaking before a joint session of the House and Senate 
Foreign Relations Committees, Mr Hoffman, E.C.A. administrator, 
said that the proposed sum ($1,150 million to cover April to June and 
$4,280 million for the subsequent twelve months plus a reserve fund of 
$150 million) was a reduction of the total requested by the participating 
nations and that it might later be necessary to ask Congress for more. 
After expressing satisfaction at the progress so far made in Europe, he 
said that effective reconstruction could not be achieved by trying to 
restore the pre-war economic pattern and called for a six-point pro- 
gramme of major readjustments: (1) currency stabilization; (2) increased 
exports by increasing productivity, lowering prices, and improving 
marketing technique; (3) development of new non-dollar sources of 
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supply; (4) development of intra-European trade by building Customs 
unions etc.; (5) exchange of information on investment plans; (6) cur- 
tailment of non-essential imports. Mr Acheson said in his testimony 
that Congress had adopted E.R.P. as a ‘calculated risk’ but that the 
first year had proved that the measure was sound and that the pro- 

ramme was succeeding. Mr Harriman, European representative of the 
E.C.A., emphasized the importance of developing the dependent 
overseas territories of the participating nations with the help of U.S. 
capital. Such development would not only encourage new cycles of 
trade but would benefit the U.S. economy by providing scarce materials 
for stockpiling and by assuring sources of supply for the growing 
requirements of her industry. 

g Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. Mr Acheson told a press conference 
that his conversations with M. Lange had covered both the proposed 
Atlantic Pact and the Swedish plan for a Scandinavian alliance. Progress 
on the pact was slow because each step agreed on by the representatives 
of the six Powers had to be considered by the Senate leaders. 

Mr Acheson received the Swedish Ambassador and later the Danish 
Ambassador. 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Mr Acheson said in a statement that all 
freedom-loving people were ‘sickened and horrified’ by the develop- 
ments which constituted ‘wanton persecution, not the administration of 
justice’. He also condemned the persecution of other Church leaders. 
The Government were considering various courses of action including 
taking the case to the United Nations. He added that charges made 
against the U.S. Minister in Budapest in the evidence were ‘false . . . and 
outrageous’. The House of Representatives unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging the Government to make a protest through the U.N. or 
‘by other appropriate means’. 

10 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. It was believed in Washington that 
two changes in the draft treaty had been proposed by Mr Acheson to 
meet Congressional objections. The first made ratification necessary by 
all the signatories, instead of by half, before the treaty came into opera- 
tion. The other concerned the clause which as originally worded obliged 
members to take ‘military and other action’ in the case of one member 
being attacked. This was reported to have been altered at U.S. insistence 
to ‘military or other action’. It was now proposed that only the word 
‘action’ should be retained. 

E.R.P. Mr Finletter, head of the E.C.A. mission to Britain, told 
Congress that the sum of $940 million proposed for Britain for the year 
beginning in July represented her minimum needs. He praised the 
efforts she had so far made and expressed confidence in her ability to 
balance her dollar account by 1952-3. He refuted charges that the 
British Government were ‘dragging their feet’ in the movement towards 
European unity. Mr Harriman agreed that British nationalization plans 
did not affect the issue. Mr Bruce, head of the mission to France, said 
that that country must ‘sacrifice present satisfaction if they are to obtain 
future benefits’. 

Foreign Trade. It was announced that 1948 exports totalled 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 
$12,614,200,000—17.7 per cent less than in 1947. Imports were valued 
at $7,070,300,000—23 per cent more than in 1947. 

Mr Truman told a press conference that he had nominated Dr 
Jessup Ambassador at large to assist the Secretary of State in negotia- 
tions with other Governments and at international meetings. Dr 
Jessup would continue his duties at the U.N. General Assembly. 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. Mr Truman told a press conference 
that he condemned the Government of Hungary for their ‘infamous’ 
treatment of the Cardinal. But the people were not to blame for they 
lived in a police state. He said that investigations were being made to 
find out whether the conduct of the trial constituted a breach of the 
treaty. The question of breaking off relations with Hungary had not 
been considered. 

The Hungarian Minister asked the State Department what their in- 
tentions were regarding Mr Chapin, the U.S. Minister in Budapest. 
He was told that the Government had full confidence in Mr Chapin 
and considered the charges against him unfounded. 

Expulsion of officials from Budapest Legation (see Hungary). The 
State Department handed a Note to the Hungarian Minister requesting 
that the first Secretary of his Legation should leave the country. 

Bulgaria. The State Department issued a statement on the ‘fantastic 
charges’ made against religious leaders in Bulgaria. 

11 Feb.—Defence. The White House announced that Gen. Eisen- 
hower had been appointed temporary presiding officer of the joint 
Chiefs-of-Staff (in place of Fleet Admiral Leahy who was ill). 

North Atlantic Defence. After paying a courtesy call on Mr Truman, 
M. Lange had a final meeting with Mr Acheson. A joint statement was 
issued stating that the discussions had ranged over the ‘objectives and 
nature’ of the proposed pact. All aspects of the security problems 
facing Norway had also been considered. No decisions had been 
‘contemplated or reached’. 

Reports on withdrawal from Japan (see fapan). 

Proposed treaty with India (see India). 

E.R.P. Mr Acheson told the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that U.S. aid could not be used to force political union in western 
Europe. Any attempt to get closer political co-operation in Europe 
before a levelling of economic stability would cause confusion. The 
creation of a Council of Europe was a very helpful step forward. 

E.R.P. Allocations. A total of $4,044 million was allocated to Europe 
in the last nine months of 1948. 

12 Feb.—Fapan. Mr Draper, acting Secretary of the Army in the 
absence of Mr Royall, denied reports that Mr Royall had made a 
statement ‘indicating our . . . possible abandonment of Japan’. 

Hungary. The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr Rusk, received the 
Hungarian Ambassador who requested the recall of the U.S. Minister 
in Budapest. Mr Rusk replied that the Government would recall him for 
consultations but that they reserved their position in the matter. 

Canada. Mr St Laurent, Canadian Prime Minister, told a press 
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conference on his arrival in Washington that the main purpose of his 
visit was for discussions on the North Atlantic Pact and the progress of 
European recovery. He said that his Government and the U.S. Govern- 
ment were considering plans for a radar interceptor network across 
northern Canada. Commenting on suggestions that Canada should join 
the Pan-American Union he said that this would not appear to offer any 
advantages and that Canada’s traditional ties lay rather in the direction 
of Europe than elsewhere. On the subject of U.S. bases in Newfound- 
land he said that the leases should be revised in view of the impending 
change in Newfoundland’s status. 

The armed services sub-committee of the House of Representatives 
approved a Bill to start building a protective radar network across the 
Arctic and the sea-lane approaches in the north with $161 million of the 
air force funds requested in the Budget. 

North Atlantic Defence. M. Lange said in New York that a compro- 
mise between the Atlantic Pact and a Scandinavian alliance seemed 
unlikely. He later left for London. 

14 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. Senator Connally, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, told the Senate that his Committee 
‘would never approve or adopt any language in a treaty that the U.S.A. 
would go to war when one nation was attacked’. He added that the State 
Department had promised to submit the treaty to his committee for 
approval before it was signed. Senator Vandenberg said that no com- 
mitments other than those under the U.N. Charter would be involved. 

E.R.P. The President sent to Congress the second report of the 
E.C.A. which reviewed the quarter ending 30 September 1948. It said 
that the unemployment problem in Italy, Greece, and western Germany 
could only be solved by the emigration of nearly 2,500,000 workers. 

E.R.P. Mr Bruce, deputy E.C.A. Administrator, told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the E.C.A. was considering a cut in 
the fifteen months’ estimates because of the drop in commodity prices. 

Fapan.—Mr Royall arrived in San Francisco after his tour in the Far 
East and told a press conference that he knew of no plans ‘to reduce our 
forces in Japan’. He added that so far as the Army was concerned, ‘the 
principal stresses now and in recent years have been in Europe’. 
Admiral Ramsey, C.-in-C. of the Pacific Fleet, said at Honolulu that he 
foresaw no immediate military threat to the U.S.A. in the event of a 
Soviet occupation of Japan. 

15 Feb.—China. Mr Acheson received the Chinese Ambassador. 

North Atlantic Defence. Senator Connally explained that since Con- 
gress possessed the exclusive power to declare war it would be legaily 
impossible for the Government to sign a treaty providing for automatic 
entrance into war. He suggested that the provision should read: ‘In the 
event of armed attack upon another signatory, a party to the treaty... 
will individually or in concert with other parties take such measures as 
it may deem necessary to maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area.’ The State Department said in a statement that it had had no 
differences either with the Ambassadors or the Senators. 

Japan. Mr Royall told correspondents in Washington that the Army 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 
had decided not to accede to Gen. MacArthur’s request to send more 
troops to Japan. 

16 Feb.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that no large cut would be justifiable. Mr Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, said that the question of currency devaluation should 
be explored with the nineteen nations. 

North Atlantic Defence. Mr Acheson told a press conference that the 
Government’s objectives were unchanged and remained based on 
clearly defined policies as expressed in the Vandenberg resolution and 
in the President’s inaugural speech. 

Japan. Mr Acheson also said that the reports from Tokyo did not 
represent views held by the Government whose Far Eastern policy 
had not changed. Mr Royall admitted to a press conference that he 
was the ‘high military authority’ who had met a group of correspondents 
in Tokyo on 6 February, but persisted in denying that he had made any 
statements about withdrawal. 


U.S.S.R. 4 Feb.—M. Stalin’s Statements. Mr Pearson’s comments (see 
Canada). Despatches were allowed to leave Moscow indicating that 
M. Stalin would be willing to take part in four-Power discussions with 
Mr Truman, Mr Attlee, and M. Queuille. 

5 Feb.—Return of Ambassador to London (see Great Britain). 

Note to Norway proposing a non-aggression pact (see Norway). 

North Atlantic Pact. The Politbureau broadcast a communiqué 
denouncing the proposed pact as a ‘weapon for the preparation of war 
against the countries of Socialism and popular Democracy’. 

7 Feb.—Mr Attlee and Mr McNeil on M. Stalin’s statements and Mr 
Wilson on Anglo-Soviet trade (see Great Britain). 

8 Feb.—M. Schuman on four-Power Conference (see France). 

11 Feb,—Exchange of Notes with Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 

Antarctic. Tass announced that the Geographical Society had adopted 
a resolution demanding Soviet participation in all international decisions 
concerning the Antarctic by right of the prior discovery of the continent 
by Russian explorers in 1819-21. 

14 Feb.—Statement on forced labour camps (see Economic and Social 
Council). 

Protest about Persian allegations of interference (see Persia). 

15 Feb.—Reply to protest (see Persia). 


VATICAN. 11 Feb.—The Pope received Sr. de Gasperi, Italian Prime 
Minister, on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Lateran Pact. 

12 Feb.—The Sacred Consistorial Congregation announced the 
excommunication of all persons concerned in the trial and ‘iniquitous 
sentence’ passed on the Hungarian Primate and added that this would be 
extended to all who in the future became involved in the same ‘crimes’. 

14 Feb.—The Pope addressed a special secret consistory and renewed 
his protest against the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
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16 Feb.—The Pope received the diplomatic corps who presented him 
with a protest against the Cardinal’s conviction. 


WESTERN UNION. 5 Feb.—Council of Europe. The Secretary- 
General of the Permanent Commission of the Brussels Treaty an- 
nounced the following recommendations for the proposed Council: 
(1) it should consist of a Committee of Ministers and a Consultative 
Assembly; (2) the Committee of Ministers should consist of one 
Minister from each participating country and should discuss all 
questions of common concern except national defence. It would be 
responsible for preparing the work of the Assembly; (3) the Assembly, 
which would have no legislative or constituent powers, would act in a 
deliberative capacity and make recommendations to the Committee of 
Ministers. Each Government would decide the procedure for appointing 
the representatives of its country; (4) without overlapping with the 
work of other international bodies the Assembly would be entitled to 
discuss on its own initiative important problems of common concern 
including economic, social, cultural, and juridical questions and 
measures to promote closer unity. It would take its decisions by a 
majority vote; (5) the Assembly, whose debates would be public, would 
meet once a year. It could appoint commissions to examine questions to 
be discussed at its next meeting. 

7 Feb.—Council of Europe. It was learnt in Paris that the European 
Movement had written to the Foreign Ministers concerned suggesting 
that the Consultative Committee should aim at including all the Euro- 
pean nations and should begin by including all the member States of the 
O.E.E.C. Members should not be mandated but should be free to 
express their personal opinions; they should derive their authority from 
Parliaments not Governments. 


WEST INDIES. 4 Feb.—Mr Creech Jones’s statements (see Great 
Britain). 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 11 Feb.—Soviet 
attempt at reconciliation with T.U.C. (see Great Britain). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 11 Feb.—Cominform. It was learned that the Govern- 
ment had presented a Note to the Slav bloc on 1 February expressing 
‘astonishment’ that they had not been invited to join the Economic 
Council (see p. 94). A Soviet Note received in reply stated that Yugo- 
slavia’s participation was only possible if the Government renounced 
their ‘hostile policy towards the U.S.S.R. and the countries of the 
people’s democracies’. 

12 Feb.—It was disclosed in Belgrade that the Government had 
proposed to the Albanian Government in January a joint reclamation 
scheme in and around Lake Skadar (Scutari) on Albania’s northern 
border. Albania had rejected this offer in a Note dated 2 February. It 
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YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 
was understood that the Government now intended to carry out a 
reclamation scheme on their own side of the frontier. 

14 Feb.—Hungarian complaints (see Hungary). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Mar. 21 U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 
» 28 Inter-American Economic Conference, Buenos Aires. 
» 29 I.R.O. General Council, Geneva. 
» 30 General Elections, Burma. 
31 Entry of Newfoundland into the Confederation of Canada. 


April — International Socialist Conference, Copenhagen. 
» — Meeting of Foreign Ministers of Brussels Treaty, Luxem- 
bourg. 
™ 1 Further session of the U.N. General Assembly, Lake 
Success. 


- 6 Economic Conference of the European Movement, London. 

» 8 Meeting of Contracting Parties of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, Annecy. 

» 18 Republic of Ireland Act comes into force. 


May — _ U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, Havana. 
» 10 South Pacific Commission, Noumea, New Caledonia. 
June — U.N. Conference on the conservation and utilization of the 


world’s resources, Lake Success. 
is 8 I.L.0. Conference, Geneva. 
» 20 U.N. World Health Assembly, Rome. 
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